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You will not expect me to answer or retort to the scurrilous language of the Chaplain's production. Neither shall I make use of the material so amply furnished me and in my possession to show his utter worthlessness of personal character and other unfitness for the appointment which Governor Seymour conferred upon him, for if I have really done him wrong it is no answer for me to show that he was a scoundrel before he was a Chaplain, as in the latter capacity only he came under my supervision.
Stripped of the verbiage, Chaplain Hudson complaints are, 1st. That I confined him in a bull-pen. 2nd. That I put him in a magazine tent, liable to explosion, to torture if not to kill him. 3rd. That I kept him so confined knowing him to be innocent of all wrong for a length of time for the purpose of oppression.
As to the first charge reiterated on every page of confinement in a bull-pen, you will be surprised to learn that there was no enclosure whatever around the tent or camp wherein Chaplain Hudson was confined. That his tent, until he was removed to a building of the convalescent, was precisely like that of each of my staff officers, and was situated in the same field with theirs, not sixty yards from my own tent, and the only restraint the Chaplain suffered was not being allowed to leave the camp. Anybody saw him that chose; he received and'sent away anything he chose; wrote anything to anybody, and the only request as to a change in his condition ever made by him to me was to be allowed to preach. This was refused as I thought and I doubt not the readers of his book will t.Vn'nlc that we had had enough of that.
Secondly, As to torturing him in a magazine tent, liable to explosion. This the Chaplain claims he occupied only two days. He was put into a large tent which contained a few shells and metallic cartridges, brought to me by the inventor for an experiment, as the only place he could be comfortably sheltered for the night after he came. This was without my knowledge, but had I known of the condition of the tent I certainly should have ordered it. These shells had stood in my own tent more than fifteen days, and had only been removed thence because I needed the room to accomodate my business. A possible explosion would have been as dangerous to myself and staff as to Hudson, except perhaps in our final destination.
The other charge is as easily met.
My first knowledge of Hudson was from an examination of a report of absent officers, July 1st, 1864, when I found the